above sea level, and all three were isolated from the world
and from each other. There, hidden in the grass and thickets,
grew the tiny yellow flower heads of kok-saghyz, an ancient
"relic," as the botanists say, of the Ice Age, which found its
last refuge behind the impregnable walls of Tien Shan.

Our Soviet explorers found this plant, saved it from ex-
tinction, perhaps, and again opened for it a wide road into
the world, on the condition, however., that it serve man.

But what about the dispute over the intraspecific strug-
gle?
It must be said that there is much that is faulty in Dar-
win's term "struggle for existence." It is a figurative expres-
sion and, moreover, has a good half a score of meanings; to
take it literally would be a mistake.
K. A. Timiryazev used to say that although he had ex-
pounded, propagated and lectured to students on Darwin-
ism for tens of years, he had not once uttered the ''unfortu-
nate expression" "struggle for existence."
This applies still more to the term   "intraspecific   strug-
i   ;/
gle.
Ninety years ago there lived not only the great scien-
tist Charles Darwin, but also the simple English gentleman
Charles Darwin, aged and ailing, living, in the reign of
Queen Victoria, in the secluded village of Down, in the
County of Kent.
This gentleman was not free from the prejudices of the
English bourgeois society in which he lived. He read the
book by the parson Malthus An Essay en the Principle of
Population, in which it was argued that the human popula-
tion increases in geometrical progression, whereas the means
of subsistence increase in arithmetical progression and, there-
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